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a partial suspension of imports of these and similar com-
modities, industries dependent on foreign products must be
severely hit; unemployment must increase and the pur-
chasing power of the urban workers diminish. The agri-
cultural community must suffer also, and in all likelihood
will not be able to take their normal share of goods off the
market. It is true, of course, that Germany buys large
quantities of food-stuffs from abroad, and that home
produce will be required to take their place; but they
cannot be grown immediately; in the interval, industrial
disorganisation must result, and before agriculture can
begin to profit by the lack of foreign supplies the harm will
have been done. Moreover, agriculture must be impeded,
as, owing to the size of the German Empire, the transport of
troops must seriously interfere with the conveyance of
goods to the larger centres of population. It would seem,
therefore, that the policy of developing German agricul-
ture at the same time that her dependence on foreign
commerce is increasing is not an effective reply to the
British Navy. The position in Germany then is that she
must for the present be satisfied with a much smaller amount
of imported food-stuffs and of the raw materials of industry;
and that in any case, even if the industrial machine could
be kept at work, there will be practically no outlet for
goods abroad. Commercially isolated, she must, therefore,
suffer an industrial and commercial collapse. On the other
hand, the total volume of unemployment, which would have
been enormous during the first weeks of the war, has of
course been considerably reduced by the withdrawal of
great masses of men to join the colours, and by the stimulus
which the war has given to industries supplying the needs
of the German armies. Then also Eotterdam, through
which Germany does a great deal of its trade, remains open,